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iSoofe Notices 



SOME PUBLISHED TEXTS FROM DREHEM 

Dr^hem is the name of a Babylonian ruin about one-half hour south of 
Niff er, half-way between Niffer and Suk el-Af ej . It has never been excavated 
under any firman,, but has been a quarry for some years of energetic natives. 
The stores of their finds have been handled by antiquity dealers in more than 
one European center, and have finally reached a few important museums, and 
some private collections both in Europe and America. 

The first published documents known definitely to have come from 
Dr6hem, which had been purchased by the Louvre, were edited by M. Fr. 
Thureau-Dangin in Revue d'Assyriologique VII, pp. 186 ff. (1910). There are 
thirteen of these, and they are merely samples of the Louvre collection 
from Dreliem. They are records or lists of animals, for the keeping of which 
these tablets were prepared. They recite the kinds of animals, their owners, 
their overseer, the place from which they came, and that to which they were 
to be taken. The frequent mention of deities has led to the supposition that 
these are lists of contributions made by individuals to the worship of the 
several divinities revered and worshiped at some shrine or temple. There is 
also added on most of the tablets a date which locates these documents in the 
dynasty of Ur. On this first list published by Thureau-Dangin we discover 
such prominent characters as I-tu-ri-a, patesi of Asnun[ak], Ar-si-ih, patesi of 
Babylon, Gu-de-a, patesi of Kutha, Ur-mes, patesi of Sag-pa-kab-du 1 ". 

The large numbers of animals of different kinds mentioned on these 
thirteen tablets would point either to a kind of animal exchange or market, 
or else to a center from which animals were taken for sacrificial purposes, or, 
both may have been combined into one for both purposes. 

Our knowledge of the Dr6hem tablets is now largely increased by the 
issuance in 1911 of three thin volumes, two by De Genouillac, 1 and one by 
Langdon. 2 De Genouillac found 211 of these Dreliem documents in the 
Imperial Ottoman Museum at Constantinople. Of these he has reproduced 
in facsimile in his first volume sixty-seven tablets. In Brussels he discovered 
400 with the same provenance, out of which he selected and reproduced only 

>La Trouvaille de Drehem: £tude avec un choix de textes de Constantinople et 
Bruxelles par H. de Genouillac. Paris: Geuthner, 1911. Twenty plates . 

Tablettes de Drehem, publiees avec inventaire et tables par H. de Genouillac. 
Paris: Geuthner, 1911. Fifty-one plates. 

2 Tablets from the Archives of Drehem, with a complete account of the origin of 
the Sumerian Calendar, Translation, Commentary, and twenty-three plates. By Stephen 
Langdon. Paris: Geuthner, 1911. 
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twenty-four; making a total of ninety-one in this volume, and all of them 
whole and complete and well written. 

In addition to the bare texts De Genouillac has furnished us with an 
index of the names of the persons found on the tablets, names of cities 
identified and unidentified, a list of all other names of places found on all the 
other published texts from Dreliem, the years and the months, the dates of the 
documents, the divinities mentioned, and the transliteration and translation 
of just one of the ninety-one tablets. 

One of the interesting features of these tablets is that of the compounding 
of the proper name "Gimil" with the name of some divinity, e.g., Gimil- 
da-da, No. 13; GiMiL- d DuN-Gi, No. 25, III; Gimil-E-a, No. 60; Gimil- 
d EN-LiL-LA, son of the king, No. 86; GiMiL- d Nisaba, No. 28; GiMiL- d SiN, 
No. 13. There are also thirty names' of which the first element is "Ur"; as 
UR- d ADAD, the patesi, No. 89; Ur-azag-nun-na, Nos. 23, 68, 71, 73; Ur- 
d BA-e, Nos. 4, 13, 20; UR- d BuR- d SiN, No. 4; UR- d Dumu-zi-da, Nos. 22, 90; 
UR- d EN-Ki, No. 59; UR- d NiN-A-zu, No. 66; UR- d Nin-kur-ra, patesi of 
Suruppak, Nos. 26, 28; UR- d SiN, son of the king, No. 82. 

Some of the unidentified cities by a very natural reading are: Hamatsi, 
No. 69, which like Urbillu, Simurru, and Lulubu was located east of the 
Tigris, and at one time conquered by a very ancient patesi of Kis who dedi- 
cated to his god Zamama a vase taken in the booty of Hamatsi; Marhasi, 
No. 27; Simanum, No. 84; Tupa, No. 80; Uru-sag-pa-kab-du, No. 25. 
Other cities which had a local governor were: A-bi-ak, No. 78; and Marad, 
No. 25, III. 

These tablets confirm the opinion expressed regarding the character and 
contents of the first thirteen published by Thureau-Dangin. 

De Genouillac's second volume is a collection of 176 documents acquired 
by the Louvre and for completeness includes the thirteen published by M. 
Thureau-Dangin in R.A. (VII, pp. 186 ff.). All except one of these are 
regarded as having come from Dreliem. Their contents indicate that they 
were the archives of some great central administration which manipulated 
the herds of cattle, large and small, which were offered as sacrifices at some 
prominent temple. The many names of cities and of patesis found on these 
tablets point to a geographical status and area that would favor the temple 
of Enlil at Nippur as that temple. 

The tablets in this second volume mention, in addition to animals, 
sacrifices or gifts of precious metals and stones, skins, and various other 
objects. De Genouillac does not attempt to furnish us with a single transla- 
tion, but gives an inventory of the contents of each tablet. He also supplies 
an index of proper names, names of deities, kings, and sacred objects, and 
also names of cities, countries, and places. 

Among the 460 proper names there are ten whose first element is d DtrN- 
qi, and eleven with Gimil at the beginning, while twenty-two begin with 
Lugal, and no less than fifty-two begin with the syllable Ur. In the list of 
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divine names we discover such rare forms as d Bi-si-LA and d Gu-NU-RA, No. 
5482; d :gA-Ni, No. 5482 obv.; d KAL-KAL, No. 5501 obv.II; d ME-ME-sA(o)- 
ga, No. 5501 rev. I; d NiN-DiN-o(G)-GA, No. 5501 obv. I; variant of pre- 
ceding d NiN-Ti-tf(G)-GA, No. 5550; d NiN-pisANXGi, No. 5501 obv.; 
d Su-KUR-EU-Ki, No. 4682 rev.; d Ul-ma-si-tom, No. 5552 obv. 

Not less than seventeen cities are given whose patesi is known by name, 
and many of them were the first cities of their day. 

Langdon's volume consists of sixty-eight tablets which were purchased 
from a London dealer and are now in the Bodleian Library and Ashmolean 
Museum at Oxford. The title leads one to expect a very full discussion of 
the Sumerian Calendar, and a translation and commentary of all the docu- 
ments. According to Langdon's estimate these tablets belong to a period of 
thirty-one years in the dynasty of Ur, B.C. 2413-2382. The larger part of 
the Introduction is devoted to a study of the Sumerian Calendar. Langdon 
attempts to fix the time of the months by their original significance, or better, 
by his interpretation of the meaning of the words. His method of argumenta- 
tion does not inspire full confidence in his results. It is entirely within the 
range of possibility that the original meaning had little to do with their 
arrangement in later times. But he produces as a result of his discussion 
what he calls the secondary Nippurian Calendar. This he adds to (1) the 
pre-Sargonic fixed by De Genouillac (2) the Sargonic at Lagash, and (3) the 
period of Dungi at Lagash determined by Thureau-Dangin and partly by 
Radau; and (4) the ordinary Nippurian by V R 43, and 29, No. 1. These 
five calendars give us sixty names of months, thirty-six that are unique, and 
a few cases where the same name represents a different month in another 
calendar. These striking differences are still more emphasized when one com- 
pares with all five of them the new calendar published by Thureau-Dangin 
in R.A. VIII (p. 152), from a tablet from Djokha, the ancient Umma. 
In this list of names of thirteen months five only are found in Langdon's 
comparative table of sixty names. These five are the well-known itu se- 

KIN-KUD, ITU SU-NUMUN, ITU NE-GUN, ITU EZEN- d DUN-GI, and ITU DUMU-ZI. 

And the peculiar fact about these five months is that of all the five calendars 
given in Langdon's table, they are all found only in the calendar of the 
period of Dungi at Lagash; but they are not in the same order as on that 
calendar, nor are they at the same distances apart. 

At the present time, we have at least forty different names of the months 
of the Sumerian Calendar. Add to this the troublesome intercalary month 
that had to be introduced at regular periods to even up the calendar, and we 
begin to realize that our investigations of the calendar have not been con- 
cluded nor the last word been spoken. 

We now turn to Langdon's translation, with commentary and notes at 
the bottom of the page, to discover the revelations of these sixty-eight docu- 
ments. Imagine our disappointment when we find that he has translated 
very few of the tablets, and that he has interpreted every date in the terms 
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of his chronological tables published in the Expositor of August, 1910. His 
heading to this section would better be "inventaire." 

It would be much more consonant with the ancient character and unique- 
ness of the tablets to translate the year, as in No. 8, "year when Shashru was 
destroyed"; or No. 12, "year when he built the fortress Mada"; or No. 19, 
"Year that Bur-Sin the king devastated Urbillum"; or No. 31, "Year after 
the ship of Ea had been consecrated"; or No. 48, "Year when he set up the 
throne of Bel " ; than to interpret. the dates after any chronological scheme, as 
we find here, for No. 8, "Sixth year of Bur-Sin," for No. 12, "Year 35+X of 
Dungi," for No. 19, "Second year of Bur-Sin," for No. 31, "Third year of 
Gimil-Sin," for No. 48, " Third year of .Bur-Sin." It would have been much 
more satisfactory to the reader if each date had been translated, and not 
interpreted. 

Of Nos. 12, 19, 46, 47, 48, 56, 57, 59, 60, 61, instead of a translation we 
have a rough summary of the contents of the tablets. 

One of the interesting revelations of these tablets is that seen in the char- 
acter of the proper names. They are much more largely Semitic than Su- 
merian, and seem to point to the dominance of the Semites at this period 
(b.c. 2413-2382) in the immediate vicinity of Nippur. 

On examination of the " Translation " we note a few of the inadvertencies : 
No. 2, the name on the seal is syllabically La-na-du, and probably not 
Ginnah; No. 10, the date is 27th, not 28th of the month; No. 14, Ur-su 
receives from Ab-ba-kal-la (not Abbasagga); No. 15, on the margin we 
find "22 oxen, 3 lambs"; No. 29, the name should be Abbasagga; No. 32, 
should be "one fat sheep, one sheep, two lambs, one kid"; No. 35, Nanar 
received two fat sheep, one lamb; No. 46, the numbers of animals given are 
mostly totals; No. 52 should read "ten choice fat oxen," for "one fat ox"; 
in line 6 read Urab-azag-ga for Urabsagga; No. 55, "year when the 
divine throne, making glad the heart of En-lil, was made," is omitted; 
No. 56, the date is omitted in the summary; it should be "year when 
the great high priest was made lord of Ur"; No. 62, 15th day should be 
17th day. 

Of typographical oversights we note on p. 5, 1. 5, "Nineteen" should be 
"Thirteen"; 1. 7 from bottom, should not Surrupak be read Suruppak (cf. 
same on p. 23, No. 50.) ? Intercalary appears ten times with two I's; we 
find on p. 6, "pratical"; on p. 7 "regulary," " barly-harvest " ; p. 10, notes, 
"Schribners," p. 11, "Semetic," p. 15, No. 7, "mumber"; p. 24, No. 54, 
read "Gatiran"; p. 25, No. 62, "Eigth"; 63, "woollen." 
. An examination of all the dates on the tablets adds little of real value to 
our knowledge of the Sumerian Calendar. Langdon's location of the origin 
of the Sumerian Calendar at least 2,160 years before that date of the Drtihem 
tablets (b.c. 2413-2382) is a matter for much more elaborate discussions 
with a larger basis of facts before we can fully subscribe to the results of 
such an hypothesis. 
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The latest group of Dr6hem tablets to be published is found in Revue 
d' Assyriologique VIII, pp. 183 ff., by L. Delaporte. It consists of twenty- 
one tablets, all excepting two belonging to the collection of Bessonneau. 
Delaporte has translated each tablet, except now and then a strange word, 
and added a very few explanatory notes. Very interesting is the discovery 
on these tablets of the names of five patesis, one being entirely new, viz.: 
Li-ba-nu-ug-sa-ba-as of Marhasi (No. 11). New cities also appear for the 
first time: Gabgabni (No. 13), Mahli (No. 13), Same (No. 4), Sisil (No. 1), 
Tummal (No. 8), and Zidannu (No. 7). Five of the proper names are com- 
pounded with the name of some divinity: d Dun-gi-kalam-ma (No. 14); 

HE-DU-UT- d BuR- d SlN (No. 14); GlMIL- d DuN-GI (No. 12); d GlMIL- d Sin-la- 

ma-h-a-ar (No. 18); d BuR- d SiN .... (No. 17). 

Among the months we find ne-ne-gar-ra, which does not occur in the 
same form in any of the five calendars published by Langdon, nor that by 
Thureau-Dangin (R.A. VIII, p. 152), though the second month has two of 
the four syllables, viz. : gar-ra. There is also one month called month of the 
feast of d GiMiL- d SiN (No. 16), not mentioned on the calendars of Langdon, 
and another called "month of u-Bi-gu-Kti, year when the great high priest of 
Uruk was installed" (No. 22); another is "month of apin-gab-a" (No. 20). 

These 356 tablets from Dreliem have opened a door into one of the 
activities of the ancient Babylonians about which we have known little. 
They have introduced us to several new cities and governors, and supplied 
us with additional material to help solve the troublesome question of the 
Sumerian Calendar. 

Ira Maxjrice Price 



HITTITE INSCRIPTIONS 1 

This work of Dr. Charles upon the Hittite Inscriptions is the first pre- 
sentation to the public of any portion of the fruits of the Cornell expedition 
organized by Professor Sterrett. The work is most welcome. The writers 
visited all the Hittite inscriptions known at the time the expedition was in 
the field and discovered a number of new ones. The workers took with 
them Messerschmidt's Corpus Inscriptionum Hetiticarum with the excep- 
tion of the "Zweiter Nachtrag" which had not appeared when they left 
America. They compared Messerschmidt's copies with the inscriptions 
themselves, and Dr. Charles has made many corrections and additions, as 
a comparison of any of his copies with those of the Corpus will show. 

The methods of the workers was most thorough. On reaching an inscrip- 
tion, it was first cleaned, then the squeeze paper was pounded in, its white 
surface revealing each variation in the elevation of the stone. A hand copy 

1 Cornell Expedition to Asia Minor and the Assyro-Babylonian Orient — 
Travels and Studies in the Nearer East. By A. T. Olmstead, B. B. Charles, J. E. 
Wrench. Vol. I, Parf II. Hittite Inscriptions. Ithaca. N.Y.: Andrus & Church, 
1911. 4to, pp. lv+49. $1.50. 



